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A  numerical  investigation  of  a  jet  in  hot  coflow  (JHC)  burner  emulating  Moderate  or  Intense  Low-oxygen 
Dilution  (MILD)  combustion  is  carried  out  in  order  to  understand  key  modeling  issues  for  such  three 
stream  problem.  Favre-averaged  Navier— Stokes  (FANS)  equations  were  solved  in  a  finite  volume  scheme 
with  the  Eddy  Dissipation  Concept  (EDC)  model  for  the  turbulence-chemistry  interaction  and  the  skeletal 
KEE  mechanism  (consisting  17  species  and  58  reactions)  for  the  combustion  reactions.  It  was  found  that 
mixing  in  shear  layers  has  a  significant  impact  on  the  temperature,  species  and  flow  fields  and  could  be 
predicted  only  with  a  proper  selection  of  the  turbulence  levels  at  the  inlet  boundaries.  Analyzing  the 
minor  species  reaction  path  together  with  the  mean  and  fluctuating  temperature  fields  elucidated  the 
great  influence  of  temperature  fluctuations  on  the  net  rate  of  CO  and  OH  production  in  MILD  combustion 
regime. 
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1.  Introduction 

Increasing  strict  requirements  of  environmental  protection  and 
energy  saving  made  Moderate  or  Intense  Low-oxygen  Dilution 
(MILD)  combustion  [1]  an  attractive  technology  for  burning  fossil 
fuels,  as  it  may  ensure  high  combustion  efficiencies  with  low  NOx 
and  soot  emissions.  MILD  combustion  occurs  when  reactants  are 
preheated  above  their  self-ignition  temperature  and  when  enough 
inert  combustion  products  are  entrained  in  the  reaction  region  to 
dilute  the  flame.  As  a  result,  a  flame  front  is  no  longer  identifiable, 
so  that  MILD  combustion  is  often  denoted  as  flameless  combustion 
or  flameless  oxidation  [2,3].  The  technology  is  also  known  as  High 
Temperature  Air  Combustion  (HiTAC)  due  to  the  common  practice 
of  preheating  the  oxidizer  [4].  In  comparison  with  conventional 
diffusion  or  premixed  combustion  regimes,  volumetric  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  reaction  zone  and  more  uniform  temperature  distri¬ 
bution  are  unique  features  of  MILD  combustion  [4,5].  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  use  of  this  technology  can  provide,  approximately, 
30%  energy  savings  and  hence  C02  reduction,  30%  reduction  in¬ 
furnace  size  and  25%  reduction  in  pollutant  emission  as  compared 
to  current  designs  [6]. 
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Sabia  et  al.  reported  that  MILD  combustion  is  a  promising 
technology  for  low-calorific  fuels,  high-calorific  industrial  wastes  as 
well  as  in  presence  of  hydrogen  [7].  Derudi  et  al.  [8]  suggested  MILD 
combustion  for  the  utilization  in  the  coke  oven  gas  (COG),  which  is 
a  by-product  of  the  coke-making  process.  The  use  of  MILD 
combustion  is  also  foreseen  for  gas  turbine  applications  [9],  as  its 
stable  and  noiseless  characteristics  may  avoid  the  thermo-acoustic 
instabilities  and  stresses  observed  with  conventional  combustion. 

Coelho  and  Peters  simulated  a  FLOX®  furnace,  experimentally 
studied  by  Ozdemir  and  Peters  [10],  using  the  Favre-averaged 
Navier-Stokes  approach  [11].  Turbulence-chemistry  interaction 
was  treated  by  means  of  the  steady/unsteady  flamelet-pdf 
approach  and  the  NOx  emission  was  calculated  by  the  Eulerian 
particle  flamelet  model  in  a  post-processing  stage.  They  argued  that 
the  steady  flamelet  library  was  unable  to  correctly  predict  the 
formation  of  NO,  because  this  is  a  chemically  slow  process  which  is 
sensitive  to  the  transient  effects,  while  the  unsteady  flamelet  model 
was  able  to  capture  the  correct  order  of  magnitude  of  NOx  emis¬ 
sions.  The  valuable  set  of  measured  data  provided  by  IFRF  on 
a  semi-industrial  furnace  operating  in  flameless  conditions  [12] 
resulted  in  series  of  publications  aiming  at  investigating  several 
computational  approaches.  Mancini  et  al.  [13,14]  investigated  the 
performance  of  several  combustion  models  in  the  RANS  approach 
to  predict  the  in-furnace  and  exit  data  measured  for  the  IFRF 
furnace.  They  examined  the  eddy-breakup  (EBU)  model  with  a  two- 
step  reaction  scheme,  the  eddy  dissipation  concept  model  (EDC) 
with  chemical  equilibrium  and  the  pdf/mixture  fraction  model 
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with  and  without  mixture  fraction  fluctuations.  Apart  from  small 
regions  within  the  fuel  jet,  very  good  agreement  were  obtained 
with  all  combustion  models  for  the  in-furnace  and  exit  tempera¬ 
ture,  NO  and  CO  emissions.  They  noticed  a  strong  transient 
behavior  in  the  weak  (fuel)  jet  [13]  and  tried  to  capture  it  by 
a  reactor  network  model  with  GRI-3.0  mechanism  and  entrainment 
calculated  using  RANS  model  or  estimated  from  the  measured  data 
[14].  Their  results  showed  that  the  failure  of  a  number  of  RANS 
models  in  capturing  the  structure  of  weak  jet  is  a  result  of  error  in 
predicting  entrainment  of  fuel  into  the  oxidizer  jet  and,  therefore,  is 
not  related  to  any  chemistry  sub-models.  Recently,  Oldenhof  et  al. 
provided  a  set  of  unique  experimental  data  consisting  of  2D 
velocity  measurements  and  temperature  and  species  profiles  on 
a  jet  in  hot  coflow  (JHC)  burner  developed  at  Delft  (DJHC)  [15,16].  By 
recording  the  flame  luminescence  with  an  intensified  high-speed 
camera,  they  found  out  that  behavior  of  flame  base  in  DJHC 
flames  is  fundamentally  different  from  that  of  a  conventional  lifted 
jet  flame  in  a  cold  air  coflow  [15].  They,  also,  investigated  the  effect 
of  coflow  temperature  and  jet  Reynolds  number  on  the  location  of 
flame  base  using  a  new  definition  of  flame  lift-off  height.  By 
analyzing  the  velocity  and  temperature  data  in  the  near-nozzle 
region,  they  showed  that  the  increased  entrainment  in  higher 
Reynolds  number  jet,  in  combination  with  the  positive  temperature 
gradient  in  radial  direction  in  the  near  field  of  the  jet,  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  decreasing  lift-off  height  [16].  Danon  et  al.  [17]  investi¬ 
gated,  experimentally  and  numerically,  a  FLOX  gas  turbine 
combustor  operated  with  various  low-calorific  value  gases.  Their 
investigation  showed  that  the  EDC  model  in  conjunction  with 
a  three-step  global  mechanism  can  reasonably  predict  the  axial 
profiles  of  mean  temperature  and  species  concentration  in  the  flue 
gas.  While  they  accurately  captured  the  NO  emission  at  the  outlet, 
large  discrepancies  were  reported  between  model  predictions  and 
measured  CO  even  applying  more  detailed  chemical  mechanism. 
They  stated  that  this  discrepancy  may  arise  from  the  chemical 
mechanism  or  the  turbulence-chemistry  interaction  (EDC)  model, 
but  did  not  support  it. 

Although  the  concept  of  MILD  combustion  has  been  extensively 
studied  experimentally  [5-10,12,15,17-21]  and  numerically 
[11,13,14,16,17,22-27,35,40,41],  the  homogeneous  mixing  field  and 
slower  reaction  rates  make  challenging  the  accurate  modeling  of 
this  combustion  regime.  Basically  MILD  combustion  is  character¬ 
ized  by  a  strong  coupling  between  turbulence  and  chemistry, 
occurring  at  similar  timescales  [18,23];  thus  the  turbulence- 
chemistry  interactions  should  be  treated  with  finite  rate 
approaches. 

Among  the  available  experimental  data  on  MILD  combustion,  the 
jet  in  hot  coflow  (JHC)  experiment  carried  out  by  Dally  et  al.  [8]  has 
received  many  attentions  because  of  the  number  and  accuracy  of 
experimental  data.  The  fully  characterized  mean  and  fluctuating 
temperature  and  species  fields  for  different  oxygen  levels  (3%,  6%  and 
9%)  in  the  hot  coflow  stream  resulted  in  a  number  of  publications 
aiming  at  the  validation  of  different  numerical  approaches  [24-26]. 

Kim  et  al.  employed  the  conditional  moment  closure  (CMC) 
method  to  predict  flame  structure  and  NO  formation  of  this 
experiment  [24].  A  laminar  flamelet  model  was  used  together  with 
a  presumed  beta  PDF  for  single  mixture  fraction  to  model  a  three 
stream  mixing  problem.  The  CMC  model,  however,  did  not  account 
for  differential  diffusion  effects.  Their  approach  attained  some 
success  upstream  (z  =  30  mm  from  the  burner  exit).  However, 
downstream  (z  =  60  and  120  mm)  where  interaction  between  fuel 
and  fresh  air  becomes  more  significant,  the  CMC  approach  with 
single  mixture  fraction  model  was  unable  to  predict  the  well-mixed 
flow  field  and,  therefore,  failed  to  predict  all  scalars.  Moreover, 
under-prediction  of  peak  flame  temperature  and  OH  mass  fraction 
at  z  =  30  mm  was  attributed  to  the  poor  mixing  predictions. 


Christo  and  Dally  investigated  the  performance  of  various 
turbulence,  combustion  and  oxidation  schemes  for  predicting  the 
JHC  flames  [25].  They  reported  that  the  solution  is  sensitive  to  the 
turbulent  kinetic  energy  at  the  fuel  inlet,  but  weakly  depends  on 
the  turbulence  intensity  at  the  hot  coflow  and  shroud  air  inlets.  The 
fuel  inlet  mean  turbulent  kinetic  energy  estimated  from  the 
experiments  was  reported  to  be  16  m2/s2;  however,  the  authors 
increased  this  value  up  to  60  m2/s2  at  fuel  inlet  in  the  numerical 
model  to  improve  predictions.  Moreover,  they  found  that  the  best 
agreement  between  predictions  and  measurements  could  be  ach¬ 
ieved  with  a  modified  constant  (Cei)  of  the  k-e  turbulence  model. 
As  for  the  turbulence-chemistry  interaction,  the  modeling  results 
demonstrated  that  single  conserved  scalar-based  models,  i.e. 
mixture  fraction/PDF  and  flamelet  models,  even  with  realistic 
kinetic  mechanisms,  are  inadequate  for  modeling  of  JHC  condi¬ 
tions.  Christo  and  Dally  obtained  successful  predictions  of  species 
for  9  and  6%  O2  flames  by  employing  the  EDC  model  with  a  detailed 
chemistry  (GRI-3.0  mechanism  consisting  of  33  species  and  233 
reactions)  and  considering  the  differential  diffusion  effects. 
However,  results  for  3%  O2  case  were  less  satisfactory.  They  also 
concluded  that  poor  performance  of  the  model  at  the  120  mm  axial 
location  could  be  attributed  to  the  intermittent  localized  flame 
extinction  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  EDC  model.  They 
also  noticed  that  CO  levels  were  predicted  higher  for  the  9%  O2 
flame  than  those  of  3%  O2  flame.  Inasmuch  as  higher  concentra¬ 
tions  of  O2  in  the  coflow  stream  are  expected  to  yield  higher 
conversion  of  CO  into  CO2,  they  concluded  that  the  current 
chemical  path  ways  of  CO  conversion  into  CO2  do  not  hold  under 
MILD  combustion  conditions  and  a  different  kinetic  mechanism 
might  be  required. 

Recently,  Frassoldati  et  al.  [26]  applied  the  same  modeling 
approach  of  Christo  and  Dally  [25]  with  a  modification  on  coflow 
turbulence  level  to  predict  the  JHC  flames  features.  They  used  the 
EDC  model  with  the  kinetic  scheme  of  CH4/CO/H2  mechanism 
consisting  48  chemical  species  and  about  600  reactions.  They 
noticed  that  the  amount  of  oxygen  diffusing  form  the  shroud  air 
towards  the  flame  was  significantly  affected  by  the  coflow  turbu¬ 
lence  level.  Three  values  for  the  inlet  coflow  turbulent  kinetic 
energy  (k  =  0.04,  0.4  and  2  m2/s2)  were,  therefore,  compared.  They 
stated  that  lower  turbulence  intensity  resulted  in  lower  diffusion  of 
oxygen  from  the  surrounding  air  to  the  flame  region.  Comparing 
with  the  3%  O2  experiment,  together  with  the  Daily’s  recommended 
turbulence  level  for  the  fuel  inlet,  they  suggested  a  value  of  0.4  m2/s2 
for  the  turbulent  kinetic  energy  at  coflow  inlet.  Adjusting  coflow 
inlet  turbulence  intensity  substantially  improved  the  computed 
results  of  the  temperature  field  close  to  the  burner.  However,  as  it 
will  be  shown  later,  at  downstream  the  predictions  deviate  largely 
from  the  reported  values  showing  that  more  accurate  treatment  is 
still  required  for  the  mixing  field. 

The  unconfined  JHC  flames  are  complicated  in  that  the  turbulent 
flow  field  is  dependent  not  only  on  mixing  of  three  streams  of 
different  turbulence  levels,  but  also  on  the  flame  cooling,  weakened 
reaction  zone  and  lower  reaction  rates.  Such  complex  flames 
demand  an  accurate  resolving  of  mixing  and  flow  fields  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  reasonably  predict  major  and  minor  combustion 
products  in  subsequent  steps.  In  the  present  study,  the  numerical 
modeling  of  the  JHC  flames  is  investigated  in  detail  to  identify  key 
modeling  issues  for  predicting  temperature  and  chemical  species. 

2.  Numerical  model 

The  JHC  burner,  showed  in  Fig.  la,  consists  of  a  central  fuel  jet 
(i.d.  =  4.25  mm)  through  which  a  hybrid  fuel  of  methane  and 
hydrogen  (1-1  by  volume)  is  injected  with  Reynolds  number  of 
10,000  to  the  hot  oxidizer.  A  coaxial  annulus  (i.d.  =  82  mm) 
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Fig.  1.  (a)  Burner  configuration  [20]  and  (b)  Computational  domain,  mesh  grid  and  boundary  conditions. 


introduces  the  hot  oxidizer  coflow  to  the  reaction  zone.  The  burner 
was  placed  inside  a  wind  tunnel.  Table  1  shows  the  operating 
conditions  of  all  inlet  streams  for  the  different  case  studies.  The 
notations,  HM1,  F1M2,  and  F1M3  refer  to  the  flames  with  oxygen 
mass  fraction  of  3%,  6%,  and  9%  in  the  hot  coflow  stream,  respec¬ 
tively.  Detailed  description  of  the  burner  and  experimental 
campaigns  can  be  found  elsewhere  [20]. 

2.2.  Computational  domain  and  grid 

Due  to  the  symmetry  of  the  burner  a  2D  axisymmetric  domain 
was  used.  A  computational  grid  with  73x340  cells  in  radial  and 
axial  directions  was  constructed  (see  Fig.  lb).  It  was  chosen  to  use 
aim  long  domain  in  order  to  cover  all  the  flame  length  from  the  jet 


exit  to  the  far  flow  field  (according  to  evidences  from  [22]).  The 
Richardson’s  extrapolation  [28]  was  employed  to  evaluate  the 
effect  of  grid  size  on  the  numerical  results.  The  cold-flow  center  line 
velocity  profile  predicted  by  four  different  structured  grids  of  13, 
20,  25  and  33  k  elements  was  evaluated.  The  grid  with  25  k  cells 
was  found  to  be  the  optimum  grid,  as  it  provided  the  smallest 
relative  discretization  error  (RDEy)  between  two  subsequent  i  and  j 
grids. 

As  can  be  observed  from  Fig.  lb,  the  thicknesses  of  the  walls 
between  the  central  fuel  jet  and  the  coflow  and  between  the  coflow 
and  the  tunnel  air  have  been  neglected.  In  fact,  these  thicknesses 
are  of  0.2  and  2.8  mm,  respectively.  Preliminary  simulations  were 
performed  in  order  to  assess  the  effect  of  such  thicknesses  on  the 
predictions  (results  not  shown  here)  but  no  improvements  were 


Table  1 

Operating  conditions  for  different  JHC  flames  (compositions  are  as  mass  fractions)  [20]. 
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achieved.  Therefore,  the  computational  domain  without  wall 
thicknesses  (as  shown  in  Fig.  lb)  was  selected  for  further  studies  as 
it  contained  much  less  elements,  so  that  to  make  simulations  more 
affordable. 

2.2.  Boundary  conditions 

Uniform  velocity  and  composition  profiles,  presented  in  Table  1, 
are  given  to  the  unmixed  fuel  jet,  coflow  oxidizer  and  tunnel  air 
inlet  streams.  Combustion  products  and  part  of  non-reacted  tunnel 
air  exhaust  through  the  exit  which  was  treated  as  a  pressure  outlet. 
A  zero-shear  stress  wall  was  adopted  to  the  side  boundary,  instead 
of  a  more  realistic  pressure  inlet/outlet  conditions.  However,  as  the 
tunnel  air  was  considered  wide  enough  this  boundary  condition 
did  not  affect  the  flame  structure,  while  largely  improved  the 
convergence  and  simulation  time.  Preliminary  simulations  were 
devoted  to  validate  this  aspect.  It  has  been  reported,  that  the  inlet 
turbulent  kinetic  energy  has  a  great  influence  on  the  accuracy  of 
numerical  results  [25,26].  Therefore,  significant  effort  was  assigned 
to  analyze  this  issue. 
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2.3.  Physical  model 

The  steady-state  Favre-Averaged  Navier-Stokes  (FANS)  equa¬ 
tions  were  solved  in  a  finite  volume  scheme  using  the  commercial 
CFD  code  FLUENT  6.3  by  ANSYS  Inc  [30].  The  Reynolds  stress  tensor 
was  resolved  applying  a  modified  version  of  the  k-e  model  with  the 
constant  Qi  set  to  1.6  (instead  of  1.44)  to  compensate  for  the  round 
jet/plane  jet  anomaly  [31,32].  For  some  specific  cases  simulations 
were  also  performed  with  the  Reynolds  Stress  Model  (RSM),  but  its 
performance  was  found  unsatisfactory  rather  than  the  modified  k-e 
model.  In  particular,  the  RSM  model  failed  to  predict  the  radial 
position  of  the  temperature  peak  which  was  systematically  shifted 
towards  larger  radial  coordinates. 

The  discrete  ordinate  (DO)  method  together  with  the  Weighted- 
Sum-of-Gray-Gases  (WSGG)  model  with  coefficients  from  Smith 
et  al.  [33]  was  employed  to  solve  the  radiative  transfer  equation 
(RTE).  The  DO  method  solved  the  RTE  in  16  different  directions 
across  the  computational  domain. 

The  interaction  between  turbulence  and  chemistry  was  handled 
by  the  EDC  model  [29].  The  skeletal  chemical  mechanism  KEE  [34] 
including  17  species  and  58  reversible  chemical  reactions  was  used 
in  all  simulations.  The  accuracy  of  the  KEE  chemical  mechanism  to 
model  the  MILD  combustion  regime  has  already  been  approved  in 
the  literature  [27,35].The  in-situ  adaptive  tabulation  (ISAT)  method 
of  Pope  with  error  tolerance  equal  to  le-5  was  employed  to  reduce 
the  computational  cost  of  time  integrations  [36].  Differential 
diffusion  was  taken  into  account  and  modeled  by  calculating  binary 
diffusion  coefficients  from  the  kinetic  theory  and  a  modification  of 
the  Chapman-Enskog  formula  [37]. 

Second-order  upwind  scheme  was  applied  for  the  space  deriv¬ 
atives  of  the  advection  terms  in  all  transport  equations.  The  SIMPLE 
algorithm  was  employed  to  handle  velocity-pressure  coupling  in 
flow  field  equations  [38].  Residuals  for  all  equations  were  kept 
lower  than  le-5  as  a  convergence  criterion.  The  mass-weighted 
averages  of  temperature  and  CO  mass  fraction  were  also  moni¬ 
tored  at  the  exit  plane  as  another  convergence  criterion. 

3.  Results  and  discussion 

3.1.  Effect  of  inlet  turbulent  kinetic  energy 

Radial  profiles  of  measured  temperature  (taken  from  [20])  for 
the  HM1  flame  at  two  axial  locations  are  plotted  in  Fig.  2.  These 
temperature  profiles  show  an  initial  increase,  a  distinct  maximum 


Fig.  2.  Radial  profiles  of  measured  temperature  for  HM1  flame  at  different  axial 
locations  [20].  Dashed  lines  indicate  position  of  shear  layers  between  (a)  fuel  jet- 
coflow  and  (b)  coflow-tunnel  air  at  burner  exit. 


and  a  subsequent  decay  with  increasing  the  radial  coordinate  r.  The 
initial  increase  is  attributed  to  the  reaction  zone  and  the  decay  is 
due  to  the  cooling  of  coflow  stream  by  the  tunnel  air.  Dashed  lines 
illustrate  radial  position  of  the  shear  layers  between  fuel  jet  and 
coflow  (a)  and  between  coflow  and  tunnel  air  (b)  streams.  A  smooth 
change  of  temperature  is  clear  in  both  positions  revealing  a  well- 
mixed  region  in  both  shear  layers. 

In  shear  layer  flows,  the  turbulent  kinetic  energy  (TKE)  can  play 
an  important  role  in  developing  the  mixing  layer  [39].  TKE  basically 
represents  the  mean  kinetic  energy  per  unit  mass  associated  with 
turbulent  eddies  and  can  be  quantified  by  the  root-mean-square 
(rms)  of  velocity  fluctuations  as  k  =  1  /2(u'2  +  v'2  +  w/2).  Since,  the 
FANS  approach  is  unable  to  capture  the  physics  of  the  large  eddies 
and  hence  the  fluctuating  velocity  field,  intensification  of  TKE  at  the 
inlet  boundaries  could  be  employed  as  a  numerical  tool  to  induce 
the  turbulent  mixing  in  shear  flows.  Fig.  3  shows  the  effect  of 
varying  TKE  at  the  inlets  on  the  predicted  radial  profiles  of  oxygen 
mass  fraction  for  the  HM1  flame. 

For  case  (a)  in  Fig.  3,  the  predicted  O2  mass  fractions  follow  closely 
the  measured  values  near  the  center.  This  is  mainly  attributed  to  the 
increasing  TKE  at  the  fuel-jet  inlet  from  16  m2/s2  (measured  value)  to 
60  m2/s2  [25].  However,  discrepancies  are  observed  apart  from  the 
axis.  It  is  worth  noting,  that  for  the  case  (a),  the  predicted  O2  mass 
fraction  changes  sharply  at  fuel  jet  coflow  and  coflow-tunnel  air 
shear  layers  indicating  a  poor-mixed  flow  field  in  these  radial  loca¬ 
tions  comparing  with  that  observed  experimentally.  Adjusting  TKE 
of  the  coflow  inlet  to  about  0.43  m2/s2  largely  improved  02  distri¬ 
bution  on  the  fuel  jet-coflow  shear  layer  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  2b. 
However,  the  coflow-tunnel  air  shear  layer  still  needs  treatment. 
Fig.  3c  shows  results  of  the  adjusting  tunnel  air  TKE  to  about 
0.15  m2/s2.  It  can  be  observed  that  in  case  (c)  the  O2  mass  fraction  in 
tunnel-side  shear  layer  is  much  better  predicted  than  that  with  the 
cases  (a)  and  (b).  In  other  words,  manipulating  inlet  turbulence 
levels  using  TKE  of  all  three  streams  resulted  in  faster  mixing  of  the 
three  inlet  streams.  The  efficient  role  of  inlet  TKE  adjustment  could 
be  supported  by  inspection  of  O2  mass  fraction  results  at  further 
axial  distances  illustrated  in  Fig.  4.  Particularly,  atz  =  120  mm  large 
deviations  of  cases  (a)  and  (b)  from  experimental  data  emphasizes 
on  the  complex  flow  field  in  combined  shear  layer. 
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Fig.  3.  Distribution  of  02  mass  fraction  for  the  HM1  flame  predicted  by  adjusting  the  turbulent  kinetic  energy  at  (a)  fuel-jet,  (b)  fuel-jet,  and  coflow  (c)  fuel-jet,  coflow  and  tunnel  air 
inlets. 


Similar  consideration  can  be  drawn  by  comparing  the  predicted 
temperature  profiles  with  reported  values  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  All 
predicted  radial  profiles  of  temperature  atz  =  30  and  60  mm  are  in 
good  agreement  with  the  experiments  for  what  concerns  the 
capturing  of  the  peak  flame  temperature;  however  only  setting 
properly  the  TKE  for  all  inlet  streams  lead  to  a  good  prediction  of  all 
temperature  profiles.  The  choice  of  TKE  not  only  has  improved 
species  and  temperature  predictions  close  to  the  burner  tip,  but 
also  has  caused  substantial  enhancement  at  downstream 
(z  =  120  mm)  as  shown  in  Fig.  5c. 

The  observed  over-prediction  of  peak  flame  temperature  at 
z  =  120  mm  may  arises  from  different  sources.  Christo  and  Dally 
[25]  and  Frassoldati  et  al.  [26]  reported  the  localized  extinctions 


and  re-ignition  phenomena  which  are  not  attainable  by  the  adop¬ 
ted  EDC  model  are  responsible  for  over-prediction  of  peak  flame 
temperature.  We  believe  that  in  addition  to  the  unattained  ignition / 
extinction  phenomena,  the  EDC  model  itself  tends  to  slightly  over¬ 
predict  reaction  rates  in  highly  diluted  and  preheated  combustion 
conditions,  probably  because  such  conditions  are  different  from 
those  at  which  the  EDC  model  has  been  derived.  This  issue  is  the 
subject  of  further  studies  on  the  JHC  flames.  Very  recently,  De  et  al. 
[40]  employed  the  RANS/EDC  approach  to  simulate  the  Delft  jet  in 
hot  coflow  (DJHC)  flames.  They  noticed  similar  over-prediction  of 
peak  flame  temperature  for  the  DJHC  flames  and  demonstrated  that 
a  modification  of  the  EDC  constant  parameters  could  result  in 
enhanced  predictions  of  mean  temperature  field  in  MILD 
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Fig.  4.  Comparison  between  measured  radial  profiles  of  02  mass  fraction  for  HM1  flame  and  those  predicted  by  adjusting  TKE  for  (a)  fuel-jet,  (b)  fuel-jet,  and  coflow  and  (c)  fuel-jet, 
coflow  and  tunnel  air  inlets. 
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Fig.  5.  Comparison  between  measured  radial  profiles  of  temperature  for  HM1  flame  and  those  predicted  by  adjusting  TKE  for  (a)  fuel-jet,  (b)  fuel-jet,  and  coflow  and  (c)  fuel-jet, 
coflow  and  tunnel  air  inlets. 


conditions.  It  can  be  noticed  from  Figs.  5-7  that  deviation  (relative 
error)  of  predicted  maximum  temperature  from  the  experimental 
values  atz  =  120  mm  for  HM1,  HM2  and  HM3  flames  were  of  about 
27,  25  and  20%,  respectively.  It  means  that  the  temperature  over¬ 
prediction  by  the  EDC  model  goes  higher  as  the  dilution 
increases.  This  may  confirm  the  impression  that  the  EDC  model 


tends  to  over-predict  reaction  rates  for  diluted  combustion 
conditions. 

The  same  procedure  was  carried  out  for  HM2  and  HM3  flames  to 
accurately  predict  mixing  and  temperature  fields.  Similar  to  the 
HM1  flame,  the  values  of  60  and  0.43  m2/s2  were  selected  for  the  TKE 
of  fuel-jet  and  coflow  inlets  and  the  optimum  tunnel  air  TKE  was 
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Fig.  6.  Comparison  between  measured  profiles  of  02  mass  fraction  (a— c)  and  temperature  (d — f)  for  HM2  flame  and  those  predicted  with  different  tunnel  air  inlet  turbulent  kinetic 
energy. 
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energy. 


obtained  to  0.4  m2/s2,  through  a  parametric  study,  for  both  HM2  and 
HM3  flames  (according  to  Figs.  6  and  7).  In  all  cases  it  is  evident  that 
a  proper  choice  of  TKE  for  the  inlets  affected  not  only  predictions  at 
the  upstream,  but  also  at  further  downstream.  Turbulent  dissipation 
rate  (e)  was  estimated  from  the  determined  value  of  TKE  for  all  inlet 
streams  and  the  corresponding  hydraulic  diameter  (D^)  using 
e  =  c^4k3'2r\  where,  CM  is  an  empirical  constant  equal  to  0.09  and  £ 
is  the  turbulence  length  scale  equal  to  0.07 D^. 

The  quantitative  level  of  agreement  between  experimental  data 
and  predictions  is  also  evaluated  through  the  use  of  correlation 
coefficient  metrics  represented  in  Table  2  and  Table  3  for  all  flames. 
The  correlation  coefficient,  defined  by  Eq.  (1 ),  varies  between  0  and 
1  and  denotes  the  strength  of  the  matching  between  measured  (m) 
and  predicted  (p)  variables. 


R2(m,p) 


C2(m,p) 

C(m,  m)C(p,p) 


where  C  is  the  covariance  matrix.  Tables  2  and  3  show  the 
correlation  coefficients  for  oxygen  mass  fraction  and  temperature, 
respectively,  obtained  with  the  different  tunnel  air  TKEs. 

The  strong  improvement  of  predictions  obtained  by  varying  the 
air  tunnel  turbulent  kinetic  energy  is  evident  from  the  correlation 
coefficients  of  temperature  and  oxygen  mass  fractions.  It  is  also 
worth  nothing  that  larger  correlation  coefficients  obtained  at 
z  =  120  mm  by  using  proper  TKE  at  the  tunnel  air  inlet. 

Fig.  8  shows  the  radial  distribution  of  major  combustion  prod¬ 
ucts  (H2O  and  CO2)  for  the  selected  tunnel  turbulence  level  of  each 
flame  at  all  axial  locations.  The  predicted  H2O  and  CO2  mass  frac¬ 
tions  are  in  good  agreement  with  measurements. 

It  is  worth  noting,  that  at  the  downstream  (z  =  120  mm)  both 
H2O  and  CO2  are  over-predicted,  in  particular  for  HM1  flame.  This 
may  arise  from  an  apparent  intense  reaction  zone  predicted  by  the 
EDC  model  at  the  downstream  [40].  Specifically  for  HM1  flame,  it 
has  been  reported  that  reaction  zone  is  weakened  and  sometimes 
extinguished  atz  =  120  mm  [22].  However,  the  EDC  model  does  not 


Table  2 

Correlation  coefficient  matrix  between  measured  and  predicted  02  mass  fraction  with  different  tunnel  air  TKEs. 


HM1 

HM2 

HM3 

TKE  (m2/s2) 

0.06 

0.15 

0.40 

0.06 

0.15 

0.40 

0.06 

0.15 

0.40 

z  =  30  mm 

0.995 

0.991 

0.973 

0.984 

0.989 

0.991 

0.980 

0.983 

0.983 

z  =  60  mm 

0.992 

0.984 

0.951 

0.979 

0.988 

0.987 

0.981 

0.986 

0.986 

z  =  120  mm 

0.982 

0.986 

0.981 

0.949 

0.966 

0.979 

0.964 

0.976 

0.986 
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Table  3 

Correlation  coefficient  matrix  between  measured  and  predicted  temperature  with  different  tunnel  air  TKEs. 


HM1 

HM2 

HM3 

TKE  (m2/s2) 

0.06 

0.15 

0.40 

0.06 

0.15 

0.40 

0.06 

0.15 

0.40 

z  =  30  mm 

0.971 

0.981 

0.987 

0.958 

0.970 

0.981 

0.962 

0.971 

0.976 

z  =  60  mm 

0.964 

0.975 

0.964 

0.945 

0.964 

0.973 

0.969 

0.980 

0.980 

z  =  120  mm 

0.881 

0.902 

0.919 

0.843 

0.875 

0.909 

0.887 

0.917 

0.945 

account  for  the  dilution  effects  on  the  reaction  intensity  and 
possible  extinction  phenomena  that  can  occur  in  diluted 
conditions. 

32.  Prediction  of  minor  species 

32 A.  Analysis  of  carbon  monoxide 

Predicted  and  measured  radial  profiles  of  carbon  monoxide  (CO) 
at  three  axial  locations  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  9.  Two  peaks  have  been 
reported  in  measured  values  at  upstream  (z  =  30  and  60  mm).  The 
peak  closer  to  the  burner  axis,  at  about  r  =  8  mm,  was  predicted 
quite  well  for  the  HM2  (Fig.  9d  and  e)  and  HM3  (Fig.  9g  and  h) 
flames.  The  agreement  between  measured  and  predicted  values  in 
HM1  flame  (Fig.  9a  and  b)  is  also  acceptable.  The  peak  at  larger 
radial  coordinate,  around  r  =  30  mm  was,  however,  not  captured  in 
all  simulations. 

Analysis  of  the  root  mean  square  (rms)  temperatures  indicated 
that  temperature  fluctuations  are  maximum  (see  Fig.  10)  in  such 


regions  (r  =  8  and  30  mm)  which  correspond  to  the  fuel  jet-coflow 
and  coflow-tunnel  air  shear  layers.  In  Fig.  10  dashed  lines  (a),  (c)  and 
(d)  represent  the  location  of  fuel  jet-coflow,  coflow-tunnel  air  and 
combined  shear  layers,  respectively.  The  EDC  model  accounts  for 
temperature  fluctuations  via  a  temperature  difference  between  fine 
structures  (7*)  and  local  mean  (T)  temperatures  [29].  According  to 
Eq.  (2)  in  the  EDC  model  this  temperature  difference  computes 
based  on  the  heat  of  combustion  (A Hr)  generated  in  reaction  zone. 

A T  =  T*  -T  =  AHr ~5min  (2) 

p-Cp 

where,  cmin  is  the  smallest  of  mean  molar  concentration  of  fuel 
(cju)  and  oxidizer  (co2  A/u)  and  r/u  is  the  stoichiometric  O2  require¬ 
ment.  Such  temperature  difference  is  also  reported  through  lines  in 
Fig.  10.  Dashed  line  (b)  indicates  the  location  of  its  maximum:  as 
can  be  seen,  the  EDC  model  showed  only  one  peak  of  temperature 
difference  in  each  radial  directions  which,  based  on  Eq.  (2), 
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Fig.  8.  Comparison  between  measured  and  predicted  radial  profiles  of  major  species  (C02,  H20)  at  different  axial  locations  for  HM1,  HM2  and  HM3  flames.  TKE  adjusted  for  all  inlet 
streams. 
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Fig.  9.  Comparison  between  predicted  and  measured  profiles  of  CO  mass  fraction  for  HM1  (a-c),  HM2  (d— f)  and  HM3  (g-i)  flames. 


corresponds  to  the  flame  reaction  zone.  However,  the  presence  of 
shear  layers  in  this  experiment  resulted  in  higher  temperature 
fluctuations  originated  from  fluctuating  mixing  field.  This,  practi¬ 
cally,  results  in  spots  of  high  temperature  which  subsequently  lead 
to  higher  production  of  CO.  To  elucidate  the  effect  of  temperature 
fluctuations  on  the  net  rate  of  CO  production,  reaction  path  of  CO 
production/consumption  in  the  KEE  mechanism  was  investigated. 
Table  4  presents  all  the  reactions  in  the  KEE  mechanism  which 
contributes  in  CO  production/consumption.  Fig.  11a  illustrates 
those  temperature  dependent  reaction  rates  of  CO  presented  in 
Table  4.  Dashed  lines  (1)— (3)  correspond  to  the  temperature  level 
of  the  fuel  jet-coflow,  coflow-tunnel  air  and  combined  shear  layers, 
respectively,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  lib.  It  is  worth  noting,  that  the 


produced  CO  takes  its  origin  from  two  major  path  ways.  First  one  is 
the  oxidation  of  methane  to  formaldehyde  (CH2O)  which  sequen¬ 
tially  forms  CO  by  hydrogenation,  oxidation  or  H-abstraction  of  CH, 
CH2  and  HCO.  This  involves  reactions  number  1-11  in  Table  4.  The 
second  path  is  the  direct  conversion  of  CO2  to  CO  comprising 
reactions  number  12-15  in  Table  4.  It  can  be  observed  from  Fig.  11, 
that  among  all  kinetics,  reaction  no.  35  (CO  +  O  +  M  =  CO2  +  M)  is 
the  key  mechanism  which  controls  the  net  production  of  CO.  This 
reaction  could  be  partly  responsible  for  the  first  peak  of  CO  mass 
fraction  at  upstream  (z  =  30  and  60  mm)  and  mostly  involved  in  the 
production  of  CO  at  downstream.  It  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
peak  temperature  of  all  flames  at  upstream  is  not  high  enough  for 
which  thermal  dissociation  of  CO2  to  CO  occur.  However,  at 
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Fig.  10.  Radial  distribution  of  measured  temperature  fluctuations  in  JHC  burner  [20]  and  difference  between  fine  structure  and  local  mean  temperature  predicted  by  the  EDC  model. 
Dashed  lines  (a),  (c)  and  (d)  represent  the  location  of  fuel  jet-coflow,  coflow-tunnel  air  and  combined  shear  layers,  respectively.  Dashed  line  (b)  indicates  the  location  of  reaction 
zone  predicted  by  the  EDC  model. 


downstream  higher  temperature  in  reaction  zone  shifts  the  CO 
production  from  CH4  origin  to  the  CO2  decomposition.  For  the 
second  peak  of  CO  at  upstream  (Fig.  9a,  b,  d,  e,  g  and  h)  the  situation 
is  more  complex.  In  one  hand,  there  is  no  CH4  in  the  coflow  stream. 
So,  none  of  reactions  number  1-11  in  Table  4  could  be  responsible 
for  this  peak.  On  the  other  hand,  low  temperature  level  in  the 
coflow-tunnel  air  shear  layer  hampered  the  production  of  CO  via 
CO2  decomposition  (Rn.  35).  Therefore,  the  only  candidates  for 
producing  CO  in  the  coflow-tunnel  air  shear  layer  are  reactions 
number  36-38.  In  fact,  the  presence  of  CO2  in  the  coflow  stream 
has  activated  this  route.  To  clarify  this  phenomenon,  the  chemical 
reaction  rates  contributed  in  CO  production  in  the  outer  shear  layer 
(Rn.  36-38)  are  plotted  vs.  temperature  in  Fig.  12.  As  can  be  seen, 
the  contribution  of  reaction  37  (CO  +  02  =  CO2  +  O)  in  CO 
production  is  negligible  against  reactions  36  and  38.  It  is  clear  that 
reaction  36  (CO  +  OH  =  CO2  +  H)  is  the  dominant  reaction  in  CO 
production,  particularly  around  the  coflow-tunnel  air  shear  layer. 
This  has  been  confirmed,  previously,  by  Park  et  al.  [41]  who 
investigated  the  effects  of  CO2  addition  to  oxidizer  and  fuel  streams 
on  the  structure  of  H2-O2  counter  flow  diffusion  flame.  By 
analyzing  CO  mole  production  rates  of  several  contributed  reac¬ 
tions,  they  showed  that  the  reaction  CO  +  OH  =  CO2  +  H  is, 


Table  4 

CO  reaction  path  in  the  KEE  mechanism.  Rate  constants  are  in  ATbexp(-E/RT)  format. 
Units  are  mole,  cm,  s,  K  and  cal/mol  [34]. 


No. 

Reaction  no.  Reaction 
in  the  KEE 
mechanism 

A 

b 

E 

1 

14 

CH  +  O  =  CO  +  H 

5.70E+13 

0 

0 

2 

16 

CH  +  C02  =  HCO  +  CO 

3.40E+12 

0 

690 

3 

17 

CH2  +  C02  =  ch2o  +  CO 

1.10E+11 

0 

1000 

4 

18 

CH2  +  O  =  CO  +  H  +  H 

3.00E+13 

0 

0 

5 

19 

CH2  +  O  =  CO  +  h2 

5.00E+13 

0 

0 

6 

23 

ch2  +  02  =  CO  +  h2o 

1.90E+10 

0 

-1000 

7 

24 

CH2  +  02  =  CO  +  OH  +  H 

8.60E+10 

0 

-500 

8 

30 

HCO  +  OH  =  CO  +  H20 

5.00E+12 

0 

0 

9 

31 

HCO  +  M  =  H  +  CO  +  M 

1.60E+14 

0 

14,700 

10 

32 

HCO  +  H  =  CO  +  H2 

4.00E+13 

0 

0 

11 

34 

HCO  +  02  =  H02  +  CO 

3.30E+13 

-0.4 

0 

12 

35 

CO  +  O  +  M  =  C02  +  M 

3.20E+13 

0 

-4200 

13 

36 

CO  +  OH  =  C02  +  H 

1.51E+07 

1.3 

-758 

14 

37 

CO  +  02  =  co2  +  0 

1.60E+13 

0 

41,000 

15 

38 

H02  +  CO  =  C02  +  OH 

5.80E+13 

0 

22,934 

primarily,  responsible  for  CO  production  under  the  effect  of  CO2 
addition  to  both  fuel  and  oxidizer  streams.  As  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  12, 
the  second  peak  of  CO  observed  at  upstream  shares  interesting 
features  between  all  JHC  flames.  Unlike  the  first  CO  peak,  the 
second  peak  has  a  constant  value,  0.0030  at  z  =  30  mm  and  0.0025 
at  z  =  60  mm,  in  all  HM1,  HM2  and  HM3  flames.  This  shows  the 
independence  of  this  peak  from  oxygen  level  and  is  another 
confirmation  for  rolling  out  the  contribution  of  reaction  no.  37  from 
CO  production  in  the  coflow-tunnel  air  shear  layer.  In  addition, 
since  all  JHC  flames  has  the  same  amount  of  CO2  in  the  coflow 
stream  (Y  CO2  =  0.055)  similar  amount  of  CO  production  for  all  of 
them  justified  the  dominant  contribution  of  reaction  36 
(CO  +  OH  =  CO2  +  H)  in  generation  of  second  CO  peak.  Actually,  the 
H  atom,  consumed  in  Rn.  36,  is  originated  from  dissociation  of 
equally  added  amount  of  H2O  to  the  coflow  streams  of  all  JHC 
flames  (Y  H2O  =  0.065),  which  produced  the  chain  carrier  radicals 
(H,  O  and  OH).  Briefly,  it  can  be  concluded  that  equal  amount  of 
added  C02  and  H20  to  the  coflow  stream  of  all  JHC  flames  activated 
another  CO  production  route  (Rn.  36)  in  the  outer  shear  layer  which 
is  the  main  source  of  the  second  CO  peak  observed  at  upstream. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  second  CO  peak  was  measured  at 
upstream,  it  was  not  captured  in  all  simulations  as  shown  in  Fig.  9. 
According  to  Fig.  12  the  reaction  number  36,  which  is  responsible 
for  CO  production  in  the  outer  shear  layer,  is  more  sensitive  to  the 
temperature  fluctuations  around  800  I<  (coflow-tunnel  air  shear 
layer)  rather  than  1600  K  (fuel  jet-coflow  shear  layer).  Comparing 
Figs.  10  and  11  indicates  that  the  rms  temperature  peak  closer  to 
the  axis,  related  to  the  fuel  jet-coflow  shear  layer,  has  no  significant 
influence  on  the  net  rate  of  CO  production.  Indeed,  almost  accurate 
results  were  achieved  for  the  first  CO  mass  fraction  peak  in  Fig.  9  at 
z  =  30  and  60  mm  only  through  the  accurate  prediction  of  the 
mean  temperature  field.  However,  comparing  Figs.  10  and  12, 
shows  that  the  rms  temperature  peak  at  larger  radial  coordinates 
(at  z  =  30  and  60  mm  in  Fig.  10),  related  to  the  coflow-tunnel  air 
shear  layer,  can  largely  influence  the  net  rate  of  CO  production  as  it 
occurs  at  mean  temperature  around  800  K  (Fig.  12)  where  the 
reaction  no.  36  shows  a  clear  ascending  trend.  Since,  these  fluc¬ 
tuations  originated  from  fluctuating  mixing  field  and  cannot  be 
taken  into  account  by  the  adopted  FANS/EDC  approach  the  second 
CO  peak  at  z  =  30  and  60  mm  in  Fig.  9,  was  not  captured  for  all 
flames.  Accordingly,  the  only  peak  of  the  rms  temperature  at 
z  =  120  mm,  depicted  in  Fig.  10,  has  no  influence  on  the  net  rate  of 
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Fig.  11.  (a)  Temperature  dependent  reaction  paths  involving  CO  in  the  KEE  mechanism.  Dashed  lines  represent  temperature  level  for  the  1.  Fuel  jet-coflow,  2.  Coflow-tunnel  air  and 
3.  Combined  shear  layers,  (b)  Temperature  field  predicted  for  HM3  flame. 


CO  production  in  Fig.  11  as  it  occurred  in  the  combined  shear  layer 
of  three  streams  at  temperature  around  1900  K  where  the  reaction 
no.  35  (CO  +  O  +  M  =  CO2  +  M)  shows  a  quite  uniform  manner. 
Therefore,  the  large  over-prediction  of  CO  at  downstream  (depicted 
in  Fig.  9c,  f  and  i)  is  mainly  attributed  to  the  over-prediction  of 
mean  temperature  field  illustrated  in  Figs.  5,  6  and  7.  It  is  worth 
noting,  that  the  temperature  level  of  the  fuel  jet-coflow  shear  layer 
decreases  for  the  F1M2  and  HM1  flames  with  respect  to  the  F1M3 
flame,  resulting  in  a  small  shift  of  the  dashed  line  (1)  in  Fig.  11a  to 
the  left-hand  side.  Even  considering  such  a  shift  in  Fig.  11a, 
temperature  fluctuations  of  the  fuel  jet-coflow  shear  layer  do  not 
affect  CO  production  in  this  region,  as  those  temperature  levels  for 
HM1  and  HM2  flames  are,  still,  located  in  the  flat  region  of  the 
curve  representing  reaction  no.  35.  Therefore,  the  first  CO  peak  at 
the  upstream  of  HM1  and  HM2  flames  was  not  affected  by  the 


Fig.  12.  Chemical  reactions  of  the  KEE  mechanism  involved  in  CO  production  in 
coflow-tunnel  air  shear  layer.  Dashed  lines  represent  temperature  level  for  the  1.  Fuel 
jet-coflow,  2.  Coflow-tunnel  air  and  3.  Combined  shear  layers. 


temperature  fluctuations  and  can  be  predicted  reasonably  by 
accurate  prediction  of  mean  temperature  field  as  illustrated  in 
Fig.  9a,  b,  d  and  e. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  that  the  role  of  temperature  fluctuations 
on  the  prediction  of  CO  mass  fraction  increases  as  the  combustion 
regime  switches  from  flame-like  conditions  (HM3)  to  MILD 
combustion  mode  (HM1).  In  the  other  words,  the  reduced  mean 
temperature  field  in  HM1  flame  highlights  the  impact  of  fluctuating 
temperature  on  CO  production  as  can  be  drawn  by  comparing  the 
contribution  of  second  CO  peak  in  Fig.  9a  and  b  with  that  in  Fig.  9g 
and  h. 

3.2.2.  Analysis  of  hydroxyl  radical 

Fig.  13  compares  the  predicted  and  reported  mass  fractions  of 
hydroxyl  radical  (OF1).  The  OH  is  generally  considered  as  a  flame 
marker,  thus  the  location  of  peak  flame  represented  by  the  OH 
peaks,  is  accurately  captured  by  the  numerical  model.  At  first  glance 
it  seems  that  the  maximum  amount  of  OH,  representing  the  reac¬ 
tion  intensity,  was  also  accurately  predicted  at  upstream  especially 
for  HM3  flame.  To  elucidate  the  reason,  reaction  rates  of  all 
chemical  kinetics  involving  OH  in  the  KEE  mechanism  were  plotted 
against  temperature  in  Fig.  14.  Table  5  shows  these  reactions 
together  with  their  constant  parameters.  It  can  be  seen  from  Fig.  14, 
that  the  rate  of  OH  production/consumption  is  mainly  controlled  by 
reaction  no.  52  (H  +  OH  +  M  =  H2O  +  M).  The  reported  mean  peak 
temperature  in  all  JHC  flames  varies  between  1343  K  (HM1  at 
z  =  120  mm)  to  1727  I<  (HM3  at  z  =  60  mm)  indicated  by  the  first 
box  in  Fig.  14.  The  second  box  is  obtained  by  enlarging  the  first  box 
using  the  corresponding  rms  of  temperature  (maximum  300  K  for 
HM1  at  z  =  120  mm  and  maximum  250  I<  for  HM3  at  z  =  60  mm)  in 
order  to  visualize  the  overall  range  of  temperature  fluctuations. 
Comparing  Fig.  12  with  Fig.  14  demonstrates  that  the  controlling 
reaction  for  the  OH  production  is  more  sensitive  to  temperature 
fluctuation  at  fuel  jet-coflow  shear  layer  (1600  K  for  HM3  flame  in 
radius  around  8  mm)  than  that  for  the  CO.  Hence,  temperature 
fluctuation  in  fuel  jet-coflow  shear  layer  could  largely  affect 
prediction  of  OH.  As  mentioned  in  Section  3.2.1,  the  EDC  model 
computes  only  temperature  fluctuations  occurred  in  reaction  zone. 
However,  as  can  bee  seen  in  Fig.  10,  superposition  of  reaction  zone 
and  inner  shear  layer  partly  compensated  temperature  fluctuations 
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Fig.  13.  Comparison  between  predicted  and  measured  profiles  of  OH  mass  fraction  for  HM1  (a-c),  HM2  (d-f)  and  HM3  (g-i)  flames. 


originated  from  fluctuating  mixing  field.  The  over-prediction  of 
mean  peak  temperature  illustrated  in  Fig.  7d  and  e  is  another 
reason  for  apparently  accurate  predicted  OH  mass  fraction  in  HM3 
flame.  Similar  conclusion  can  be  drawn  for  HM1  and  HM2  flames. 
Temperature  fluctuations  show  a  more  important  role  on  the  OH 
production  for  HM1  and  HM2  flames  (left  edge  of  boxes  1  and  2  in 
Fig.  14)  rather  than  the  HM3  flame.  Again,  the  apparent  accuracy 
obtained  in  predicted  OH  mass  fraction  in  HM1  flame  (Fig.  13a  and  b) 
is  attributed  to  some  over-prediction  of  mean  peak  temperature 
(Fig.  5a  and  b)  together  with  superposition  of  the  reaction  zone  and 


inner  shear  layer  which,  subsequently,  resulted  in  weakening  the 
significance  of  mixing-induced  temperature  fluctuations.  Large 
over-prediction  of  mean  peak  temperature  atz  =  120  mm  (depicted 
in  Figs.  5,  6  and  7)  is  clearly  responsible  for  OH  over-prediction  of  all 
JHC  flames  at  downstream  (Fig.  13c,  f  and  i).  As  a  closing  remark,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  deficiencies  observed  in  prediction  of 
minor  species  at  upstream  of  JHC  flames  come  from  inability  of 
FANS  approach  on  capturing  scalar  fluctuations  and  does  not 
attributed  to  the  EDC  model.  In  the  ongoing  research,  large  eddy 
simulation  (LES)  approach  has  been  employed  instead  of  the  FANS 
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Fig.  14.  Temperature  dependent  reaction  path  involving  OH  in  the  KEE  mechanism. 
The  boxes  indicate  variation  limit  of  (1)  mean  and  (2)  instantaneous  peak  temperature 
in  JHC  flames. 


Table  5 

OH  reaction  path  in  the  KEE  mechanism.  Rate  constants  are  in  ATbexp(-E/RT)  format. 
Units  are  mole,  cm,  s,  K  and  cal/mol  [34]. 


No. 

Reaction  no.  Reaction 
in  the  KEE 
mechanism 

A 

b 

E 

1 

4 

CH4  +  O  =  CH3  +  OH 

1.60E+06 

2.36 

7400 

2 

5 

CH4  +  OH  =  ch3  +  h2o 

1.60E+06 

2.1 

2460 

3 

7 

ch3  +  OH  =  ch2o  +  h2 

1.00E+12 

0 

0 

4 

8 

ch3  +  OH  =  CH2  +  H20 

1.50E+13 

0 

5000 

5 

11 

CH2  +  OH  =  CH20  +  H 

2.50E+13 

0 

0 

6 

12 

ch2  +  OH  =  ch  +  h2o 

4.50E+13 

0 

3000 

7 

15 

CH  +  OH  =  HCO  +  H 

3.00E+13 

0 

0 

8 

24 

CH2  +  02  =  CO  +  OH  +  H 

8.60E+10 

0 

-500 

9 

25 

CH2  +  02  =  HCO  +  OH 

4.30E+10 

0 

-500 

10 

26 

CH20  +  OH  =  HCO  +  H20 

3.43E+09 

1.18 

-447 

11 

29 

CH20  +  O  =  HCO  +  OH 

1.81E+13 

0 

3082 

12 

30 

HCO  +  OH  =  CO  +  H20 

5.00E+12 

0 

0 

13 

36 

CO  +  OH  =  C02  +  H 

1.51E+07 

1.3 

-758 

14 

38 

H02  +  CO  =  C02  +  OH 

5.80E+13 

0 

22,934 

15 

39 

H2  +  02  =  20H 

1.70E+13 

0 

47,780 

16 

40 

OH  +  H2  =  H20  +  H 

1.17E+09 

1.3 

3626 

17 

41 

H  +  02  =  OH  +  O 

5.13E+16 

-0.816 

16,507 

18 

42 

O  +  H2  =  OH  +  H 

1.80E+10 

1 

8826 

19 

44 

OH  +  H02  =  H20  +  02 

7.50E+12 

0 

0 

20 

45 

H  +  H02  =  20H 

1.40E+14 

0 

1073 

21 

46 

0  +  H02  =  02  +  OH 

1.40E+13 

0 

1073 

22 

47 

20H  =  O  +  H20 

6.00E+08 

1.3 

0 

23 

52 

H  +  OH  +  M  =  H20  +  M 

1.60E+22 

-2 

0 

24 

53 

H  +  O  +  M  =  OH  +  M 

6.20E+16 

-0.6 

0 

25 

56 

H202  +  M  =  OH  +  OH  +  M 

1.30E+17 

0 

45,500 

26 

58 

H202  +  OH  =  H20  +  ho2 

1.00E+13 

0 

1800 

approach,  so  that  a  more  in-depth  validation  on  the  effect  of  mix¬ 
ing-induced  fluctuations  on  prediction  of  minor  species  in  JHC 
flames  can  be  performed. 

4.  Conclusion 

A  numerical  study  of  MILD  combustion  in  a  jet  in  hot  coflow 
(JHC)  burner  with  three  different  oxygen  levels  in  the  hot  coflow 
has  been  conducted.  It  was  shown  that  a  proper  choice  of  the 
turbulent  kinetic  energy  at  the  inlet  boundaries  is  mandatory  for 
capturing  the  mixing  at  the  shear  layers  between  the  three  streams, 


which  is  a  pre-requisite  for  the  accurate  prediction  of  temperature 
and  species  mass  fractions  at  both  upstream  and  downstream. 
Therefore,  the  knowledge  of  the  inlet  turbulence  levels  is  of  great 
importance  for  jet  in  hot  coflow  configurations. 

The  analysis  of  minor  species  such  as  CO  and  OH,  showed  that 
their  production  was  largely  sensitive  to  the  temperature  fluctua¬ 
tions  especially  at  upstream  of  the  flame.  Reported  rms  tempera¬ 
tures  revealed  that  maximum  temperature  fluctuations  occur  in 
shear  layers  between  the  three  inlet  streams.  Analyzing  the  CO  and 
OH  controlling  reactions  indicated  that  temperature  fluctuations  in 
coflow-tunnel  air  shear  layer  largely  affect  CO  production,  while  the 
OH  was  mainly  influenced  by  those  of  the  coflow-fuel  jet  shear 
layer.  Consequently,  to  improve  the  prediction  of  minor  species  in 
JHC  configurations,  the  temperature  fluctuations  in  shear  layers 
must  be  resolved  directly. 
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